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L'Art just now is entirely devoted to the Salon, the 
numbers being; very richly illustrated with drawings by exhibit- 
ors. Some full-page plates are an etching of a nurse girl and her 
charge, "Au Luxembourg," by H. Dumont-Courselles, after 
his own picture, and a photogravure after fitienne Martin's *' Le 
Cabaret de Gaubert," the interior of an inn-yard in Provence. 
The number for July contains two remarkably fine etchings, " Le 
Retour de Marche," after Courbet, and a " Bull-Fight," after 
Goya, etched by Daniel Mordaunt, along with a full-page drawing 
by Mile. Anna Bilinska of her portrait of a gentleman with cigar- 
ette in one hand and a duelling pistol in the other. An interest- 
ing series of articles' on French jeweller's work is begun. The 
sculpture at the Salon is noticed, and apropos of the Centennial 
Exhibition there is an article on the painters of the century. 
Paul Leroy, in a short article prefixed to the May number, de- 
plores the death of Eugene Ve"ron, the late editor, and one of 
. the bestof modern French art critics. (Macmillah & Co., Agents.) 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy is scarcely more of a 
romance or less of an historical essay than several of Mr. James 
Anthony Froude's qther works. The author's purpose seems to 
be to contrast the Celtic type, as shown in Mortimer O' Sullivan, 
the rightful Chief of Dunboy, with the Anglo-Irish Colonel 
Goring, who usurps his position in such a way as to enlist the 
sympathies of the reader on the side of the latter. In this he 
fails, as no one but a fanatic like Goring himself can take a favor- 
able view of his position. The book will be read for its narrative 
portions, dealing with the wild adventures of smugglers and pri- 
vateersmen among the rocky fastnesses of the southwest of Ireland 
during the anarchical times of the middle of the last century. Mr. 
Froude's political and social theories will be understood by few 
and accepted by fewer yet. 

Impressions of. Russia, by Dr. Georg Brandes, 
in a translation by Samuel C. Eastman, has been added to Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co.'s list, which already included translations 
of most of the works which have brought Russian literature and 
Russian life into prominence. Dr. Brandes, during his lecturing 
tours, made the acquaintance of many of the foremost men of 
modern Russia, and has much that is interesting to say about 
them and about their country. He discusses the Empire, its 
country and city aspects, its people and their ideas, its aristocracy, 
newspapers, art and literature. Though crammed with solid 
facts and deductions which will stand critical examination, it is a 
book which may be read for pleasure, owing to the abundance of 
anecdotes it contains and the many strange views of Russian 
extremists which it notes, 

Mr. Frank Short's illustrated pamphlet On the 
Making of Etchings is published here by William Everts Ben- 
jamin. It gives much useful information about plates, hammer- 
ing, scraping and polishing, about using old plates, preparing the 
ground, and, in short, a variety of practical details not usually 
treated of in books on etching, while omitting little that is not 
likely to be discovered by the practitioner for himself in a very 
few trials. Utility rather than prettiness has been kept in mind 
in preparing the illustrations. 

Through Broken Reeds, by Will Amos Rice, is a 

collection of verses which have been given to the world beautifully 
printed and daintily bound by its publishers. Its failure cannot 
be attributed to them ; but if by " Broken Reeds" Mr. Rice means 
bad grammar, false rhymes and lame versification, it may be, in 
part, to these faults of his own. We roust add, however, that we 
can discover no trace of a poetic idea which might be worthy of 
better means of expression. (Boston : Charles H. Kilborn.) 

A Girl Graduate is certainly a novelty in fiction. 

A romance filled from beginning to end with school-girl talk and 
manners, in which the perplexities and troubles of the heroine are 
mainly about white muslin and a diploma, about studying model- 
ling and Emerson, may claim the merit of opening an entirely new 
field. A love-story is, however, worked in between lessons, and 
the tale ends merrily with a shower of rice. It is by Celia Parker 
Wooley and is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Friend Fritz is the most popular of the famous 

Erckmann-Chatrian novels. The two authors, who work togeth- 
er like one man, are at their best in describing the quaint charac- 
ters to be met with on the banks of the Lauter, and the adventures 
of ' ' L'Aini Fritz" will probably please more generations of readers 
than any other of their books. It has just been included in a very 
good translation in Scribner's series of "Popular Books in Yel- 
low Paper Covers." 

A Stiff-necked Generation, by L. B. Walford, 

is No. 105 of the " Leisure Moments" series, published by Henry 
Holt & Co. It deals with the unreal lords and ladies and the 
stereotyped pictures of fashionable society which form the stock 
in trade of a great many British novelists. It is no better and no 
worse than the majority of its kind, and will furnish harmless if 
not very stimulating reading for people overburdened with leisure. 

William O. Stoddard's Life of Grover Cleve- 
land has, like the <l Life of Grant," been published out of its 
chronological order in the series on account of present interest in 
its subject. It is illustrated with not very artistic wood-cuts, but is 
otherwise very attractively gotten up. (Published by Frederick 
A. Stokes & Bro.) 

A new cheap edition of Tolstoi's Anna Karenina, 
translated by Nathan Haskell Dole, is brought out by T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. "Anna Karenina" is not only Tolstoi's most popular 
work, but it is admittedly one of the few really great novels of 
this century. Mr. Dole is the authorized translator of Count Tol- 
stoi's works. 
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NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS. 

Readers of The Art Amateur who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, Instead 
of forwardlug their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to Mend AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mall 
to them, for their Information and advantage, such, 
circulars as are sent to regular subscribers. 



THE " BITING- IN"' PROCESS IN ETCHING. 

H. T. — Your drawing on the plate having been com- 
pleted, take a flat hard-rubber basin or a porcelain bath, such as 
photographers use. Dilute your acid with about half water, 
making it a little weaker in summer and stronger in winter, and 
place your plate in this solution, after having carefully covered 
the margin with stopping-out varnish. It is difficult to lay down 
rules for the length of time for the exposure. The sky and distance 
may be etched enough in ten minutes sometimes, and at other 
times they may require half an hour, and even longer. It de- 
pends on the quality of your copper, the exact strength of your 
acid, the temperature of your room, and other conditions too 
numerous to mention. The safest way is to use your own judg- 
ment when you see the acid working freely, which you can tell 
by the small bubbles forming on the drawing. Examine the 
plate after ten minutes, by taking it out of the acid, dipping it 
in clean water, drying it carefully with a blotter, and with a little 
turpentine rubbing off a small portion of the least important 
part of the sky so as to be able to judge of the depth of the lines. 
Should the depth of the lines not be sufficient, cover over the 
spot with stopping-out varnish, and expose it again to the acid. 
If, on the contrary, you should be satisfied, cover over all the 
parts etched sufficiently with the stopping-out varnish (which is 
simply thick asphaltum dissolved in turpentine). Now expose 
the plate for the second time, stopping out again when sufficiently 
etched, leaving the foreground only, and so on as your subject 
may require strength and vigor. Always prefer to have your 
acid too slow rather than too fast, as you will thereby attain 
better results. Use a feather to brush off the bubbles, while the 
plate is exposed to the acid, as there will then be less danger of 
the varnish tearing up. 



"THE GUITAR-PLAYER" IN WATER-COLORS. 
A. H. B., Fort Spokane, W. T., asks for suggestions 
for treatment of " The Guitar-Player" (by Worms), published in 
The Art Amateur last May : Paint the dress in Indian yellow or 
deep cadmium toned with a little burnt sepia. A much browner 
tone of the same, relieved by a little rose madder, will do for the 
flesh. Use burnt sepia and terre verte mixed for the shadows, 
of course in very light washes, using warm tints, brown predom- 
inating, for the reflections. The yellow should be first applied 
and should be of full strength in the shadows, quite pale in the 
lights. The black mantilla may be toned a little with the sepia 
and terre verte, and in the reflections under the bosom, and where 
the scarf comes against the light part of the dress, with yellow. 
The hair black, reflections slightly bluish. The rose in the hair 
a rich carnation, toned with brown and green. If a trifle of the 
black runs into it no harm will be done. The fan may be in 
vermilion, paled with a good deal of white; the shoes of the 
same, the bows lighter. A gray background, broadly washed 
in with lamp-black, will much help the effect of the picture. 



FINISH FOR CARVED WORK. 
Sir : I have carved for several years, but until re- 
cently I have not been able to finish my work satisfactorily. The 
use of linseed oil would, after a time, give an artificial, varnish- 
like glaze. Recently, while busy cleaning and oiling my furniture, 
an itinerant agent called to sell me some furniture polish. When 
he noticed the carvings, he said the wood needed filling as well as 
polishing, and he wrote me out the following recipe, remarking 
that the mixture would fill and polish the wood at the same time : 
Four ounces of beeswax, two ounces of butter of antimony, 
three-quarters of a pint of turpentine. Let it stand twenty-four 
hours. 

After oiling my finished work twice, I applied the butter-like 
mixture with an old tooth-brush, allowed it to stand several hours, 
then gave it a brisk five minutes' rubbing with an old toilet hair, 
brush, which is excellent for the purpose. The result was a 
beautiful waxy surface with a satin-like gloss. A second thin 
application and polishing secured an improvement. I rubbed 
down the glazed surface of my furniture with fine emery paper 
and treated it to the wax finish with charming result. 

The mixture is a poison and should be prepared by a chemis* 
as dangerous chemical action takes place. 

M. L., Carbondale, Pa. 



OUR DESIGNS AND THEIR PRODUCTION. 

Sir : (1) Are the originals of your Supplement de- 
signs all made larger than the engravings will be, as in illustra- 
tions ? (2) Are the oil studies in color, for Supplement, made 
larger also ? For instance, must a flower study, for reproduc- 
tion, be made larger than the natural size ? Should they be on 
canvas, or does it matter ? Does such a study in color become 
the property of the publisher ? 

N. F. B., Washington, D. C. 

(1) The originals of the Supplement designs are either the same 
size as the reproductions, or from a third to a half larger. They 
are generally larger ; for the reason that nearly all pen drawings 
reproduce finer and more clearly if reduced. (3) The reproduc- 
tions in color may be either the same size as the originals or 



smaller ; it makes no difference, as photography is used and the 
camera can be adjusted at pleasure. It is never advisable, how- 
ever, to reproduce a picture in color much larger than the orig- 
inal ; for the lithographic artist is then called upon to use his own 
judgment in working out certain details, where he ought simply to 
be a copyist. It does not matter whether the painting is on can- 
vas, mill-board, or wood. The study does not become the prop- 
erty of the publisher unless the artist agrees to make it so. That 
is entirely a matter of arrangement. 



CHINA PAINTING HINTS. 
Reader, Iowa. — Turpentine with a little "fat oil" 
is generally used. Sometimes when quick drying is required, a 
little spike oil is added. The proportions can only be learned by 
experience. Begin with turpentine only, and occasionally add a 
little of the other two until satisfied with the results. 

A. N. O., Camden, N. J.— (1) Gold should not be 
placed over color until the latter has been successfully fired. (2) 
Shading one color with another may be done either by mixing 
one with another in varying proportions while working or by 
working one over another already fired. The latter plan gives a 
more definite, the former a softer effect. Colors may be worked 
together also by stippling or cross-hatching just as in highly fin- 
ished water-color painting. 



COMBINING HARMONIOUS COLORS. 

Dear Sir : I would like suggestions for combining 
harmonious colors in three small rooms opening into each other by 
arches. Favoritive colors are blue and tan. Should two parlors 
be furnished alike with regard to coloring, or could an effect 
of old rose be used in back parlor ? What color of paper and 
carpets in two parlors, and what portieres between the two arches, 
the third room being a bedroom ? What color could be used in 
bedroom to produce a harmony of the three rooms ? In a three- 
fold screen what panels would look well with one of fleur-de-lis ? 
Please suggest background for the panels. Subscriber. 

It is not easy to harmonize blue and tan. Pleasing combina- 
tions of these colors may be produced, but it is hardly safe for 
any but a professional decorator to experiment with them. We 
would suggest, however, if " Subscriber" insists on attempting it, 
first, that a good deal of neutral gray with a sprinkling of silver be 
used to separate the two colors ; second, that all the colors be light, 
the gray lightest, the blue darkest ; third, that broken patterns be 
used as much as possible, and that the " tan " occupy more space 
than both the other colors. " Subscriber " has not told us how the 
rooms are lighted ; but assuming that the first parlor receives 
most light and the bedroom least, we would recommend the fol- 
lowing scheme : Let the walls of the front parlor have a patterned 
paper, colors as above, tan much predominating. To this there 
may be a frieze in which the blue shall predominate. The picture 
moulding, between, may be silvered. The ceiling to be of a very 
pale tone of robin* s-egg blue in a very small, hardly perceptible 
pattern. Let the wood-work be warm in tone, but not dark. 
Cherry lightly stained, or pine rubbed with oil may do well. A 
few gilt frames or ornaments and brass-mounted fire-irons will 
be desirable. The furniture upholstery should incline to russet, 
rather darker and redder than the tan of the walls. The portiferes 
and window hangings may be in indigo, russet and deep yellow ; 
the carpet in the same tones, indigo predominating. In the 
second parlor, omit the frieze and tint or paper the ceiling with 
light cream-color. The carpet and furniture should remain the 
same; the wood-work, if anything, be lighter in tone. The 
portieres must be much lighter, and may be of old gold with a 
pattern in pale turquoise blue, or in pale salmon color of a some- 
what rosy hue with a pattern in gray and silver. The wall-paper 
of the bedroom should be very light, and may have more blue in 
in it than that of the outer rooms. The draperies may be in light 
turquoise with a little pale buff or salmon-color. The furniture 
should be lighter, the carpet still the same, if the rooms are ever 
to be seen en suite. For a background of the three-fold screen, 
try a sky of several tones of pale blue, using a conventional Jap- 
anese cloud treatment. Would put the fleur-de-lis panel in the 
centre, and in the two side panels merely a few crescent-shaped 
touches of silver in the lower part, to suggest rippling water. 



WOOD-CARVING. 
A. N. C, Phila. — " A Handbook of Wood-Carving for 
Self-Instruction," by Miss Carrie Henderson, can be procured at 
The Art Amateur office. The price is $1. 

L. A. H., Ogdensburg, N. Y. — Wood-carving tools 
may be ordered through any large hardware house. It is desir- 
able to avoid sets in boxes, as they are often of inferior make. 
For a beginning, a dozen assorted gouges, chisels, square and 
skew, a V tool, pick, pattern- wheel, rasp, files half round and 
triangular, mallet, saw, plane, compasses, sandpaper, and glue 
will be found sufficient. A heavy working bench is necessary. 



OIL PAINTING QUERIES. 
H. M. G. — Cracking is caused by uneven drying, which 
may be occasioned by the use of any kind of medium if it is not 
well mixed with the paint. The pigments themselves, it is likely, 
are in fault, either because they have been badly ground and mixed 
or because they contain some dryer. Paints should be of a good 
consistency, not at all liquid, and should be used in that state as 
much as possible. The first painting, should be perfectly dry be- 
fore the second painting or retouching is begun. If you find it 
necessary to use a " medium," we would advise one composed of 
equal parts of linseed or nut oil, siccative Haerlem and turpen- 
tine, to be well shaken before being used, instead of megilp. If 
these instructions are followed, cracking will probably cease. 



